


Publication Tips 


N the last two issues of The Re- 

view many valuable suggestions 

have been given to the staff mem- 
bers of high school magazines. These 
articles have been written by judges 
of merit and experience. In this issue 
the writer should like to point out 
that year after year some magazines 
take advantage of the judges’ sugges- 
tions and each succeeding year these 
magazines have improved. 

In general, therefore, after many 
years of judging, the writer finds that 
the majority of magazines entered in 
CSPA contests have reached a high 
degree of excellence in the mechanics 
of a magazine. 

There are, however, some magazines 
that still do not pay attention to the 
hints offered for improving the maga- 
zine. Here are a few do’s and don’ts 
which may help the adviser and the 
editors. 

Appearance 

DO have the cover attractive in 
stock and design. In these war years 
we cannot choose the best stock, but 
we can try to get the best that is 
available. 

DO have the design inviting, with 
some appeal to the purchaser. 

DO NOT have the arrangement of 
design and the necessary printing 
reminiscent of the jig-saw puzzles. 

DO NOT have the back cover a 
poor relation of the magazine. 

DO NOT crowd it with hit or miss 
advertisements. 

DO think of the cover—back and 
front—inside front cover and inside 
back cover—as a whole. 

DO use the talent in your school 
for good cover illustrations and/or 
designs. If your budget is small, ex- 
plore the possibilities of wood cuts, or 
linoleum blocks. 

DO try an overall design—front and 
back cover. 

DO try a theme motif on inside 
covers. 

DO be sure that 
clean and clear. 
Title Page 

DON’T neglect the title page. Use 
a right hand page wherever possible. 

DO see that full publication infor- 
mation is contained on this page. In- 
clude seal or statement of CSPA mem- 
bership. 

DO try, if you can possibly do so, 
to carry on the title page a small il- 
lustration, a theme design, or mar- 
ginal drawings. This is particularly 
eftective if the issue is dedicated to a 
particular theme. 


Type 


Should I have to warn here against 


these cuts are 


blurred, uneven impressions due to 
type that is not clean, or to worn type? 
Even so, we do have many a page 
spoiled by uneven impressions. There 
are so few typographical errors these 
days—(after twenty years of instruc- 
tion by CSPA) that those who do per- 
mit such errors to creep in are con- 
spicuous for their careless proofread- 
ing. 

Page Decoration 

If it be at all possible, aim at a 
beautiful page, as well as a correct 
page. 

DO experiment with borders, boxes, 
subheads. Use initial letters to give 
variety to the page. Some interesting 
initial letters can be cut from linoleum. 

DO try marginal decorations. Do 
try to tie these decorations to the story 
or literary material on the page. 

DON’T be careless about your page 
layout; don’t be casual about it either. 
PLAN the layout carefully and the re- 
sults will be worth your time and labor. 

DO have space between columns of 
printing wide enough for balance. 
Sometimes it seems as if the makeup 
editor had tried to have a sample of 
all his copy on each page. Could we 
pun and say “Sample copy?!” 

DO work, plan, cooperate, and dis- 
cuss early with your art staff and its 
advisers the work of the year. Of 
course some issues cannot be planned 
in detail, but a general, over-all plan 
for the year’s publication should be 
agreed upon early in the term so that 
the best results will be forthcoming. 


DO NOT be discouraged at lack of 
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money. Many magazines manage with 
a small budget to produce beautiful 
art work, but it must be planned in 
advance. 


I have seen mimeographed publica- 
tions with appropriate art work that 
were a credit to ther staffs’ ingenuity 
and cleverness. Cartoons are always 
appreciated and they are not neces- 
sarily confined to the humor page. 
Snapshots are always good. 


If I seem to emphasize planning 
ahead for art work, it is that I have 
seen magazines with displays of illus- 
trations that had no connection with 
the contents; illustrations that were 
totally unrelated to the magazine. How 
much better to use that time, money 
and energy in appropriate art work— 
appropriate to the school and to the 
issue of the magazine. 

Advertising 

DO NOT treat your advertisers as 

the necessary evil! 


Ads can be attractively displayed. 
DO NOT paste your dummy with ads 
in a rushed and hurried time. Ordi- 
narily the ads are left to the last. 
Result? Crowded, poor layout, cards 
(not really ads) all pasted on a page, 
any old page—with no thought of 
planning, no thought of really pleas- 
ing the advertiser. 

Strangely enough, even today, a 
few complimentary advertisements ap- 
pear. Thanks to the cooperation of 
most of the staff members, these com- 
plimentary ads have almost disappear- 
ed. But—a few persist. I realize that 
it is hard, especially for private 
schools, to refuse an advertisement 
that is complimentary. But why not 
accept the situation as a challange and 
instruct your business staff to educate 
the prospective advertiser? 

The advertiser should, eventually, 
appreciate the high business standards 
of the staff and value the magazine 
for its ethics. 


A Last Word on Make-Up 


DO insist that your magazine rep- 
resent the best in your school. 

DON’T be careless about its appear- 
ance, its looks. Plan for it so that 
it will be what you want it to be, and 
look like what you want it to. 

DO consult with your printer. He 
can help. 

DON’T 
granted. 


take the magazine for 


Long Distance Champs 


It is likely that a delegation from 
Durham, N. C., won the honors for 
being the long-distance delegation at 
the October 30 Yearbook Conference 
of CSPA. Amerylis Barringer, co- 
editor, and Sara Mangum, business 
manager, were accompanied by Mrs. 


H. W. Richardson, the literary adviser. 
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A Modern Yardstick for Modern Yearbooks 


By D. KENNETH WINEBRENNER 


Art Adviser, Buffalo State Teachers College, Elms 


commercial advertisements and 

booklets of fifteen or twenty 
years ago with those of today. Now, 
compare the yearbooks of the same 
early period with those of today. No- 
tice any difference? Note how the 
professionally-prepared magazines and 
publications are clothed in modern 
dress; how crisp, clean, progressive, 
and expressive of modern life they 
are! Discover, if you can, comparable 
improvements made in the average 
high school or college yearbook! 


cc OMPARE the popular magazines, 


Why are yearbooks of today so out- 
of-date and out-of-touch with modern 
printing practices? The main reason 
is that yearbook staffs continue to 
plan their books around features of 
the yearbooks of other years and 
other schools, which were in turn 
based upon yearbooks of previous 
years. Like the small, isolated moun- 
tain community, current yearbooks 
are a strange intermarriage of old 
ideas with little benefit of contact with 
the outside printing world. Printers, 
who should know better but some- 
times don’t, are forced because of price 
competition to give little time to lay- 
out suggestions even when they have 
a competent art staff. Although the 
selection and arrangement of type and 
photography is fundamentally an art 
expression, for some unfathomable 
reason art students and art advisers 
are seldom consulted and the work 
of the art staff is too often restricted 
to the preparation of some “cute” 
drawings, drawings which are later 
sprinkled among the pages to fill 
spaces where the literary department 
ran out of something to say. 

Because yearbooks generally seem 
to be so uninfluenced by modern print- 
ing practices, the alert staff can gain 
a great deal by looking elsewhere for 
inspiration. Study the modern style 
and layout in current books, maga- 
zines, and commercial advertising, both 
European and American. Make a col- 
lection of interesting layouts from 
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every source, analyze them, and see 
what makes them click. This is a rich 
field if only we will explore it with 
imagination. 

The successful book is one in which 
the literary, visual, and printing arts 
are blended into one harmonious 
whole, expressive of the school and 
modern life. While it is important to 





ABOUT MR. WINEBRENNER: 


Mr. Winebrenner has served as ad- 
viser to both high school and college 
yearbooks. He has been professional 
layout man and artist for printing con- 
cerns, and is the editor of a national 
fraternity magazine, the Saga of Sigma 
Tau Gamma. 





have correct literary form, the book 
will be looked at more than it is read. 
Ninety per cent of the emphasis should 
therefore be placed upon the photog- 
raphy, illustrations, typography, and 
layout, instead of the frequent re- 
verse procedure. Since decisions in 
these fields should be based upon ac- 
cepted art principles, it is only logical 
that more use of the art department 
should be made in planning them. An 
art adviser who is also versed in mod- 
ern printing methods would be a great 
asset to any publication. Let us con- 
sider some of the modern printing 
practices and how they may be used 
to advantage in yearbooks. 
Photography 

The trend is definitely to larger pic- 
tures and less copy. No picture should 
be used which will not reproduce well. 
Each picture should be properly fo- 
cused, exposed and lighted so that 
there is a true range of value tones 
from very dark to very light. Pic- 
tures where one flash bulb are used 
are liable to be flat. Lights should be 
used from at least two sources to 
bring out the roundness of the fig- 
ures. Pictures which are not sufficient- 
ly contrasting or which are not sharp 


enough to stand necessary enlarge- 
ment should be eliminated. Beware of 
the usual small snapshot. Crop away 
all irrelevant background and enlarge 
what remains to the size desired. It 
is much better to have a few, good, 
large pictures than many views of 
varying quality. 

Composition is very important in 
photography. Informal shots are pref- 
erable to stiff, posed photographs. 
They are more interesting because they 
are more natural, and they permit the 
staff to get away from trite poses and 
hackneyed grins. Where a _ small 
group or even one well-photographed 
figure will express the activity or or- 
ganization this is preferable to a stiff 
“family reunion type” photograph of 
twenty or thirty figures. Study books 
on photography for help in composi- 
tion, and observe that modern com- 
mercial publications do not use a large 
number of figures when one figure will 
tell the story as well and with more 
emphasis. Where it is necessary to 
use a great many people in one pho- 
tograph an effort should be made to 
pose people informally and to use 
lighting in such a way that there is a 
major emphasis in the picture with 
many of the figures subordinate to the 
center of interest. The painter Rem- 
brandt used lighting to achieve this 
result in painting groups of people. 
It is an old art principle that any pic- 
ture should have a dominant center 
of interest with a variety of subordi- 
nate shapes and sizes. 

The poorest pages in the average 
yearbook are the faculty and senior 
pages because individual photographs 
of equal size are used, and this limits 
the layout possibilities. To get away 
from the monotonous repetition of 
forced grins of equal size it is sug- 
gested that informal shots be used. 
More interesting page layouts may be 
secured if these are of different sizes 
and proportions. Students like to re- 
member the faculty as they see them 
daily in class or extra-curricular ac- 
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tivities. It may be desirable to take 
them in departmental or other groups 
of varying numbers. They may be 
posed informally and pictures en- 
larged in such a way that the head 
sizes remain about the same although 
the pictures vary in size and propor- 
tion. The same idea might be applied 
to the senior pages. It would be pos- 
sible to lend interest and variety to 
these pages by photographing small 
groups of pals or associates together, 
doing the things for which they are 
noted about the school. If desired, 
an alphabetical index could be used to 
locate the pages on which individuals 
are pictured If placement or other 
formal pictures must be used an effort 
should be made to group them so that 
there is variety on each page. 


Illustrations 


Too many yearbooks use drawings 
of dubious value here and there for 
the evident paternal purpose of hav- 
ing some “art” in the book. Draw- 
ings, however clever or “artistic”, 
should be omitted if they do not de- 
velop the theme and add to the plan 
and layout of the book as a whole. In 
fact, it would be possible to have a 
book that is a high form of art with- 
out having any drawings in it. Cer- 
tainly the layout, photography, and 
typography are art forms and the 
greater emphasis of the art staff should 
be given to developing them around 
art principles. 


The yearbook is a permanent record 
and of lasting interest. The art work 
should therefore be planned with more 
of the care and dignity given to in- 
terior decoration than one would use 
in planning temporary Halloween dec- 
orations. Frivolous and “cute” draw- 
ings have their place in the school 
paper, but before they are used in 
the yearbook one should ask whether 
they have qualities which will make 
them of enduring interest. Certainly 
drawings done in a variety of techni- 
ques and mediums create confusion 
when used with halftones. Generally 
speaking, it is better to confine the 
illustrations to the cover, end sheets, 
and division pages, where they will 
not compete with halftones. It is much 
better to have fewer drawings and to 
concentrate on making them good and 
of permanent art quality, using the 
space saved for larger photographs. 


Typography 

The type selected for a publication 
lends character and personality to the 
printed page just as the tone of one’s 
voice impresses the listener. If we 
desire to have our yearbook fully ex- 
press contemporary living we will use 
some of the modern sans serif type 
faces instead of the thick and thin, 
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shaded, serifed letters which were 
originally designed in imitation of 
manuscript writing. We older people 
love the familiar and it is only nat- 
ural that many of us are reluctant to 
part with the familiar type faces of 
our youth. However, almost every 
national advertiser now makes a wide 
use of modern sans serif types be- 
cause they give an impression of being 
alert, alive, and progressive in a mod- 
ern age. Recent years have seen a 
renaissance in type design and we now 
have beautiful sans serif type faces 
available for both hand and machine 
setting. Unlike the earlier “Gothic” 
types, these modern faces are based 
upon classical letter proportions and 
have great beauty in themselves. Their 
absence of serifs and shaded lines will 
make them much easier to read be- 
cause of the simplicity and clarity of 
the lines. Already many books and 
magazines are published in these type 
faces, while even conservative publi- 
cations use them for headings and 
captions. They will be more widely 
used in the future as we discover that 
it is more efficient to read type which 
does not have the appendages of the 
past. 


While a conservative modern effect 
may be achieved by using some of the 
older shaded type faces with sans serif 
headings and captions, complete har- 
mony of type with modern layout may 
be achieved best through the use of 
sans serif types throughout. These 
types have been planned in a variety 
of weights, light, medium, and heavy. 
They are available in outline forms 
and shaded edges suitable for special 
headings. Italic and harmonious script 
forms are also available. The mark 
of a progressive printer today would 
be his ability to offer some selection 
of sans serif faces, but if he does not 
have them he can send this part of 
the work out to a typesetting concern 
which has the type desired. Among 
the sans serif types suitable for a mod- 
ern layout are the following: (Body 
Type) Bernhard Gothic, Futura, 
Vogue; (Headings) Kabel, Tempo; 
(Division Pages and Special Head- 
ings) Tempo Lined, Umbra. Girder 
and Stymie types, with serifs or equal 
width strokes, may also be used for 
headings, as well as italic and script. 
There is hardly any excuse to use 
hand lettering as this is more expens- 
ive than type and almost invariably 
stamps the work as amateurish. 

Layout 

Every page in the book should be 
regarded as a design in which the 
grays of the photographs, the area and 
texture of the type, and even the white 
space is deliberately planned in rela- 
tion to the component parts. Where 


printed material is on both facing 
pages these pages should be planned 
together so that the two pages present 
a pleasing composition when viewed 
as a whole. The same art principles 
that apply to a painting or interior 
decoration apply here. The main fac- 
tors are balance, variety, and unity. 

Balance implies that the weight is 
properly distributed so that it is not 
too heavy on one side. The easiest 
form of balance is formal balance, 
where the photographs and type are 
distributed evenly on each side of a 
vertical center line. This produces an 
effect of severity and dignity which is 
not usually desired. Informal balance 
is more interesting but requires more 
understanding of art principles to be 
successful. It should be remembered 
that a mere informal grouping of 
shapes does not produce informal bal- 
ance unless the effect as a whole is 
one of balance. 


Variety implies the use of different 
sizes, shapes, and tones. The basic 
elements of white space, typography, 
and photography should be combined 
so that the rectangular areas are dif- 
ferent on each page and so that the 
various pages differe from one an- 
other. As one turns the pages in a 
modern picture book each page should 
be a surprise because of the different 
arrangements and varying sizes of the 
rectangular areas. While the rectan- 
gular areas should usually parallel the 
horizontal and vertical lines of the 
book, an occasional diagonal form 
may be used for variety provided the 
general effect of the page repeats the 
lines of the book. A _ few circular 
forms may be used through the book 
provided these forms are tied together 
with the rectangular areas in such a 
way as to emphasize the shape of the 
page. 

Unity implies an evident layout plan 
which keeps the variety from running 
off in all directions. The use of har- 
monious and consistent typography, 
and the use of standard quality and 
type of photography, will help. Rigid 
adherence to lining up the photo- 
graphs and typography with the type 
page will help greatly, the only excep- 
tion being where photographs or il- 
lustrations bleed off the trimmed page. 
The outside lines of the book when 
open should be regarded as a frame 
for the layout design, with the pri- 
mary weight and movement emphasiz- 
ing the lines of the book. White space 
need not be confined entirely to the 
marginal area as it may lend emphasis 
to some feature of the page. If much 
white space is used, however, it should 
be placed near the center of the book 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Readership of Newspaper Editorials 


‘By SIMON HOCHBERGER 


HE next time someone tells you 

that nobody reads newspaper 

editorials, clutch his arm, look 
at him pityingly, and then shout, 
“YEAH! WHO SAYS SO?” 

The traditional belief that the effort 
expended in writing and publishing 
editorials is wasted should be rejected, 
once and for all, as strictly 4-F. It 
just isn’t sound. 

Books on editorial writing are uni- 
formly silent on the point. Search 
the standard professional texts—Leon 
N. Flint, “The Editorial”; M. Lyle 
Spencer, “Editorial Writing”; and 
Chilton R. Bush, “Editorial Thinking 
and Writing’—and you will find no 
statement on the probable readership 
of the editorial page or column. 

In the school press field, books are 
similarly lacking in this detail. Look 
through a half-dozen of them—Har- 
old Spears and C. H. Lawshe, Jr., 
“High School Journalism”; DeWitt C. 
Reddick, “Journalism and the School 
Paper”; William N. Otto and Mary 
E. Marye, “Journalism for High 
Schools”; Dwight E. Mitchell, “Jour- 
nalism and Life’; Lambert Greena- 
walt, “School Press Management and 
Style”; and Greenawalt, “A Student’s 
Journalism Laboratory.” In none of 
the standard secondary school texts 
can you find an estimate of how many 
readers a writer of newspaper edito- 
rials may hope for. 


EVERTHELESS, there is now 

being compiled a growing body 
of scientifically valid evidence which 
points to the fact that sooner or later 
even the most stubborn cynic will be 
forced to admit that newspaper edi- 
torials are being read.* Let’s look at 
the record. 

Lester E. Finley of the University 
of Missouri published in 1940 and 
1941 two booklets under the title 
“Measurement of Reading in Weekly 


* Discussion of the validity of these studies 
is not within the province of this article. 
Most of them have employed methods de- 
veloped by Dr. George H. Gallup, now 
director of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion. The exactness of the 
Gallup procedures is indicated by the suc- 
cess of his organization in predicting the 
outcome of the past three presidential 
elections. In 1936 the Institute was 
within about six per cent of being cor- 
rect in its forecast of the popular vote, 
in 1940 three per cent, and in 1944 one 
per cent. 
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University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Newspapers.” These should be high- 
ly interesting to the scholastic editor 
for weekly newspapers in small towns 
bear a close kinship to school news- 
papers because in both instances the 
papers are published for well-inte- 
grated communities under circum- 
stances that are not dissimilar. 

The 1940 study shows that the fol- 
lowing percentages of readers read the 
editorials: Paper A, forty-nine per 
cent; Paper B, fifty-seven per cent; 
Paper C, thirty-two per cent for locally 
written editorials and twenty-five per 
cent for editorials reprinted from other 
newspapers; Paper D, fifty-four per 
cent for local editorials and fifty-one 
per cent for reprinted editorials; Pa- 
per E, in which no local editorials ap- 
pear, thirty-one per cent for reprinted 
editorials. The 1941 Finley study 
shows the percentage of readers of 
editorials to be: Paper A, no edito- 
rials are published; Paper B, sixty-six 
per cent for local editorials and sixty- 
four per cent for “editorial para- 
graphs”; Paper C, twenty-one per cent 
for local editorials; Paper D, twenty- 
three per cent; Paper E, fifty-four per 
cent. 

According to these surveys, then, 
eight of the ten papers tested carry 
local editorials, for which the average 
readership is forty-four and a half 
per cent, the range being from twenty- 
one per cent to sixty-six. The average 
readership for reprinted editorials— 
published in three of the ten papers— 
is more than thirty-five per cent. 


READERSHIP study of our 

weekly student newspaper at the 
University of Miami several years ago 
revealed that thirty-eight per cent of 
our students read the editorials regu- 
larly and forty-six per cent read them 
sometimes. Five per cent of our read- 
ers turned to the editorials before read- 
ing anything else in the paper, and 
seventeen per cent said that the edi- 
torials were the best single department 
in the publication. Note that fully 
eighty-four per cent of our subscribers 
read the editorials either regularly or 
sometimes. 

Curtis D. MacDougall reports in his 
book “Newsroom Problems and Poli- 
cies” a tabulation of more than three 
thousand readers of three large Iowa 
dailies, showing that more than nine- 
teen and a half per cent of the read- 
ers of Paper I read some of the edi- 


torials; more than twenty per cent of 
the readers of Paper II read some of 
the editorials; and just short of twenty- 
two per cent of the readers of Paper 
III read some of the editorials. This 
comes to slightly more than twenty 
and a half per cent average readership 
of some (that is, at least one) of the 
editorials. 

The third edition of George C. 
Bastian and Leland D. Case’s “Edit- 
ing the Day’s News” includes charts 
of readership that were prepared by 
arrangement with Dr. George H. Gal- 
lup, whose doctor of philosophy thesis 
about fifteen years ago was a trail- 
blazing attempt to measure people’s 
reading habits. These charts indicate 
that on Sundays ten per cent of 
women readers and about thirty-five 
per cent of men readers can be count- 
ed on to read at least one editorial; 
about six per cent of women and 
twenty per cent of men will read the 
main editorials; and more than thirty- 
five per cent of the women and more 
than sixty per cent of the men will 
look at the editorial cartoon. On 
week-days, about fifteen per cent of 
the women and thirty per cent of the 
men will read at least one editorial; 
ten per cent of the women and twenty 
per cent of the men will read the main 
editorial; and more than thirty per 
cent of the women and slightly short 
of fifty per cent of the men will look 
at the editorial cartoon. 

In a section of George L. Bird and 
Frederic E. Merwin’s “The Newspaper 
and Society: A Book of Readings,” 
Dr. Gallup says that only five per cent 
of adult readers can be expected to 
real all the editorials on any given 
day, but that twenty per cent will read 
one or more editorials. “More men 
than women read editorials,’ Dr. Gal- 
lup writes. And elsewhere in the same 
article he announces, “The more in- 
telligent a woman is, the more nearly 
are her interests like those of a man”! 
_ probably the most important 

of readership surveys is the “Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper Reading” 
begun in 1939 by the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation under the joint 
sponsorship of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies and the 
Association of National Advertisers. 
The work of the “Continuing Study” 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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PLANNING TO ATTEND? 


Although the Twenty-first Annual Convention is two 
months off, queries are already arriving at the CSPA office. 
The dates are the same week-end as last year, March 22, 
23, 24, because of conditions on the Columbia campus. 
The Convention will have all the features associated with 
these gatherings for the past twenty years. Circulars of in- 
formation give full details, of course, and should be studied 
carefully, particularly by those delegations that have not 
attended previous Conventions. 

Out-of-town delegates will see to it that their hotel res- 
ervations are confirmed by mail before they leave for New 
York, as hotels cannot be expected to fill last-minute re- 
quests. This means that staffs will have to decide promptly 
just which members are to be included in the party. 

Advisers and staffs will have ample opportunity for par- 
ticipation in meetings. Divisional chairmen are rounding 
out their respective programs, involving utilization of the 
services of active workers. 

CSPA will schedule as many sectional meetings as pos- 
sible for those not directly concerned with the various 
divisions. For each of these a student chairman will be 
needed; this staff member will introduce the speaker, con- 
duct the meeting, and make a written report on a form 
provided to record several facts about each sectional meet- 
ing. Several schools have already volunteered their 
services; others will be accepted in the order in which they 
inform the CSPA office. 

The Saturday morning round table sessions, led by stu- 
dents, provide an opportunity for student speakers to dis- 
cuss their own achievements or problems. Staffs that want 
to have a speaker in these meetings should send in the stu- 
dent name and topic early, as there are usually more speak- 
ers available than rooms in which to have meetings. 
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SPECIAL CONTEST 
DEADLINES SET 


The circulars announcing the Twenty-first Annual Con- 
test also contained full information regarding the several 
other Contests conducted in connection with it. Some of 
them require no action on the part of Contest entrants; 
others do. 

Victory Star Awards are made by the publication judges 
and are given to a small percentage of outstanding publica- 
tions. The same is true of the All-Columbia Honor 
Ratings, which are given for eight different classifications 
of work in newspapers and magazines. 

In the Typographical Competition one copy of each 
newspaper in each of several Contest classes is submitted 
to a jury of typographical experts. Similarly, one copy 
of each lithographed publication entered in the regular 
Contest is submitted to a committee of experts in this field. 
No additional entry forms are needed to enter a publica- 
tion in the Hand-Set Contest, entries for which close Feb- 
ruary 15; these must be marked plainly on the face of a 
stamped three-cent envelope attached to the package— 
Hand-Set Contest. 

Entries in the Aviation Column Contest must be received 
by February 1; all that is needed is a tear sheet carrying the 
selected column, mailed to CSPA office. 

Entries in the Literary Contest, prizes for which are 
awarded by the Writers’ Club of Columbia University, are 
due February 15. Awards are made for the best poem, the 
best story, and the best article submitted. 

Entries in the Fashion Column Contest, conducted in co- 
operation with Macy’s, of New York, are due February 12. 
Only one issue per school is permitted in this contest, which 


is offered for the fifth year. 
PRINTING EDUCATION WEEK 


Printers of America are celebrating the seventeenth an- 
nual observance of Printing Education Week during this 
month, beginning January 15, and extending to January 20. 

Early last month, the printing teachers of America had 
a printing education section meeting at the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, in connection with the meetings of the 
AVA Reconversion Vocational Training Conference. 

For the ninth consecutive year International Printing Ink 
in cooperation with the National Graphic Arts Education 
Association is sponsoring an essay contest, the general sub- 
ject of which this year is “Printing in the Postwar World”, 
details of which, unfortunately, did not reach CSPA in 
time for adequate publicity. War Bonds and Stamps total- 
ing $1,000 in value are awarded the thirty winners, the top 
prize being a $500 War Bond. The contest is open to stu- 
dents of high school or vocational school grade. 

A recent bulletin issued in connection with the Franklin 
celebration indicates that there are now thirty chapters of 
vhe National Junior Benjamin Franklin Society and that 
more are expected this year. Any group of eight or more 
students interested in the life and interests of Benjamin 
Franklin may be chartered as a chapter of the society. De- 
tails may be obtained from National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association, 412 National Savings and Trust Building, 
719 15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C., or the Interna- 
tional Benjamin Franklin Society, Inc., Suite 1700, Times 
Bldg., 42nd St., at Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Elementary Schools Take Poll of Current 
Press Philosophies 


IFFERENCES in philosophy re- 
garding practices in the field of 
elementary school journalism 

exist, and are clearly evident to all 
who are, even in small degree, inter- 
ested in newspapers published by ele- 
mentary schools. But although the 
differences are well known, the propor- 
tion of persons adhering to the various 
philosophies is less clearly defined. 
This poll, which is the consensus of 
opinion of a sampling of interested 
persons, attempts in some measure to 
gauge the popular acceptance of prac- 
tices behind which lie controversial 
philosophies. The practices are put 
into the form of problems that fre- 
quently confront advisers. 


Each person who participated in this 
poll was asked to answer the questions 
honestly and thoughtfully and we hope 
their answers will be of great aid in 
formulating a sort of profile of .cur- 
rent philosophy as it governs school 
journalism. The problems, with the 
number of people adhering to each 
theory, and some pertinent comments 
follow. 

Problem 1 


In an effort to secure a meaningful 
cover picture for use in the forthcom- 
ing issue of the school newspaper, a 
second-grade teacher presented to the 
adviser a drawing by one of her pu- 
pils. The drawing exactly expressed 
the sentiment desired, but was exe- 
cuted, naturally, with second-grade 
skill. The adviser took the drawing 
and had it re-drawn by a sixth-grade 
pupil, whose name appeared on the 
cover, together with the name of the 
pupil with whom the idea originated. 


(Yes—No) a. Should the adviser 
have used the second-grade draw- 
ing, without having it redrawn by 
an older pupil? 

Yes 28 No 17 Art editor edits 
drawings as other editors edit other 
articles. 


Problem 2 


“Most of the news articles that are 
submitted to us are rewritten by staff 
members,” declared an adviser. “Our 
staff members thus secure additional 
practice in news writing and the quality 
of writing in our paper is enhanced.” 


(Yes—No) a. Is this practice desir- 
able, or should she have published 
the articles as submitted? 

Yes 26 No 14 Yes, provided the 
articles are not changed so that 
they are no longer the same. _ Re- 
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Several months ago, the New Jersey 
Elementary Press Association sent out 
a questionnaire to ascertain the opinions 
of school press experts on several ques- 
tions of policy affecting elementary 
school publications. 


Results have now been returned and 
tabulated. They should be of interest 
not only to elementary school advisers 
but also to advisers of other types of 
school publications. 


Mrs. May Kelly is the president of 
the group and Miss Helene Nicolai is 
the secretary. 








porters should understand this is 
general newspaper practice. 
Problem 3 

“T never see the articles appearing 
in our newspaper until the publication 
is circulated,” says one adviser. “Our 
editor is responsible for all that ap- 
pears. We do not believe in censor- 
ship of quality or taste in our school. 

We want our pupils to learn by their 

mistakes.” 

(Yes—No) a. Should the adviser as- 
sume the responsibility for what ap- 
pears in the newspaper? 

Yes 42 No3 As long as the school 
paper enters the community and 
represents the school, its articles 
should be in good taste, and of best 
quality possible. The adviser should 
give her staff the benefit of her 
wider training and experience. 


Problem 4 
“We choose our staff very care- 
fully,” says one adviser. “Every mem- 


ber on it is an A pupil in English who 

has successfully passed a staff exami- 

nation.” 

Another adviser objected to his 
statement. “A better way,” he said, 
“is to allow anyone who wishes to join, 
but make the work so demanding that 
only those who really are greatly in- 
terested in learning journalism will 
continue to remain.” 

(Yes—No) a. The first plan is bet- 
ter than the second. 

Yes 8 No. 38 Neither correct, first 
too narrow, second too broad. Yes, 
it leads to enrichment for the bright- 
er pupils. No, journalistic writing 
is decidedly a different style of writ- 
ing from the regular literary type. 

Problem 5 

“The former adviser of our paper 

rarely accepted an article the first time 


it was handed in. She would explain 

to the writer ways in which it could be 

improved. I never liked her procedure, 
because I thought she was interfering 
with the creative growth of children. 

So when I succeeded her, I followed 

the practice of publishing articles ex- 

actly as they were written, or of re- 
jecting them.” 

(Yes—No) a. The practice of the 
new adviser is the better practice. 
Yes 4 No 39 Journalism is an edu- 

cative process. Definitely No. We 

grow by having our mistakes pointed 

out to us. 

Problem 6 

“We try to use our paper as a 
means of motivating writing. There- 
fore, we often publish rather inferior 
material because it is the best that 
certain individuals can write, and we 
want them to be encouraged by pub- 
lication just as our more talented 
writers are encouraged by publica- 
tion.” 

(Yes—No) a. Do you agree with 
this philosophy? 

Yes 25 No 19 No because paper is 
medium of publicity and should 
represent best possible side to public. 
No, pupils should realize that there 
is a definite goal to be achieved by 
meeting the qualifications for hav- 
ing their work published. 

Problem 7 
An editor said to his adviser, “I 
don’t think the teacher coaching the’ 
basketball team has chosen the best 

players to represent the school. I 

think she is showing favoritism. Id 

like to write an editorial expressing 

this view.” 

(Yes—No) a. Would you, as an ad- 
viser, permit such an editorial to be 
published? 

Yes 10 No 35 The editor’s com- 
plaint should be aired in the prin- 
cipal’s office, not the paper. Gen- 
eral policies might be commented 
upon, but not personalities. 

Problem 8 
“We believe,” said an adviser, “that 

writing a newspaper and reading a 
newspaper are both educational activi- 
ties. Therefore we want every child 
to have a copy of the newspaper, even 
if he can’t afford to buy one. The ex- 
pense of the newspaper should be sup- 
plied by the school board, and news- 
papers should be given free to every 
pupil.” 

(Yes—No) a. Do you think the 
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HESE poems were selected by 

girls of the Julia Richman High 

School, New York, N. Y. By 
way of variety, they included some in 
a much lighter vein than usual. 


Mother Nature 


How strange they seem, 
The mountains high, 

And the clouds, 
Floating far and by. 


How strange they seem, 
The waters deep, 


The fields and hills, 
And slopes so steep. 


How strange they seem, 
The trees so round, 

The grass so green, 
Dirt on a mound. 


Mother Nature’s possessions 
Are these gifts of joy, 
Like a toyman in a shop, 
Or a very happy boy. 
York-High Weekly 
William Penn High School 
York, Pa. 
re. g. 
The Painter 


I’ve seen it on a painted screen, 
And sometimes two clouds in between, 
Truly, I can say that never, 

Have I seen a quite so clever 

Artist, who paints with brushes none, 
Who paints His work from sun to sun! 


This Painter uses nature’s glow, 

And causes trees to sprout and grow, 
For while He has the power to stop, 
He has a stock, up in His shop, 
Which seems to never really cease, 
As someone’s joy His works increase. 


I’ve seen God’s work on every hand, 

The white-capped sea, the shifting 
sand, 

And truly none can paint with sun, 

The day when it is just begun, 

Or when it is about to go, 

To lands across the sea we know. 


The Commerce Mercury 
Commerce High School 
Worcester, Mass. 


fe Se A 
To Our Boys 
Dear God, bless our gallant boys 
Wherever they may be; 
Help them achieve a lasting peace 


As they fight for liberty. 

Bless the airmen of our flying forces 
Who ride’ upon the wind; 

Give them clear eyes and cool minds, 
Courage to conquer and win. 


Be with the men of our Navy 
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Who sail the raging sea; 
Steel their spirits to meet death un- 
afraid, 


Safeguard them from the enemy. 


Guide our marching infantry 
Whose battle’s long and hard; 

Shield them from enemy danger, 
And always be their guard. 


Boys, you’re not forgotten, 
Though far away from home; 
Our prayers follow you continually, 

No matter where you roam. 


The war will soon be o’er 
When homeward you may trod 
Ah! Life will be contentment 
For those who trust in God. 
York-High Weekly 


William Penn High School 
York, Pa. 


. oe Ag 
The Would-Be Poet 

To be a poet was his aim, 

He never worked or played at games, 
Buy stayed aside from all the rest 
And sat with chin upon his chest, 
And, dreaming fancies by the score. 
Wrote childish verse upon the floor. 


He worked with trochees and iams, 


Threw words about like bursting 
bombs; 
Threw dactyls here and spondees 
there, 


Let anapests infest the air. 
His words, it seems, had such effect 
That some folks wished he’d lose his 


neck. 


His metaphor and simile 
Were really the epitome 
Of poems which, through all the years, 
Had brought to eyes of readers tears. 
And ev’ry time he’d write some verse 
You’d think you heard great poets 


curse. 


His epithets were sure to please 
Most any boob with knocking knees. 
He wrote for years in happy bliss, 
And then someone discovered this: 
He never could write poems well 
Until the day he learned to spell. 
York-High Weekly 
William Penn High School 
York, Pa. 
cot °F: 
Before Daylight On The Ranch 


It was morning on the prairie and 
light began to dawn, 

The coyotes were still howling in the 
stillness of the morn, 

The bacon had started frying while the 
cowboys hummed a tune 

Of the ranch in all its glory, under- 





neath a western moon. 

A herd of cattle halted by a cool 
mountain stream, 

The horses raised their nostrils to the 
air so pure and clean, 

And down beyond the ranch house, 
stood blue bonnets everywhere 

Lifting their heads to daybreak as if 
whispering immortal prayers. 

The sunrise blazed like fury, from be- 
yond the hills and dales 

It was morning on the prairie, as the 
cowboys told their tales. 

There is beauty about the city, with its 
neon signs so bright 

With its “big town” gala 
every day and every night 

But I’ll take the rolling land about me, 
all the cactus you can find 

And a-morning on the prairie, with my 
worries left behind, 

To me all this is splendor, and until 
the day I die 

I’ll remember those early mornings, 
when I used to watch the sky; 

I'll sit up there in heaven listening to 
those cowboy songs, 

Watch them have chuck wagon sup- 
pers, then go riding on along. 


occasions 


Austin Pioneer 
Stephen F. Austin High 
El Paso, Texas 

7 7 y 
Christmas Eve 


Please don’t worry, mother, 
As Christmas Eve draws near, 
I'll be close beside you, 

Of that, you need not fear. 


In my dreams I'll see you 
Fill my stockings too. 
Hang them with the others 
Just as you used to do. 


Keep the fire a-glowing 
As Christmas Eve draws near. 
In my dreams I'll be there 
With you, Mother dear. 
York-High Weekly 
William Penn High School 
York, Pa. 
vy v v 
A Voice From Afar 


I wonder when the time will come 

When men and boy will lower gun, 

And they'll come trailing home once 
more 

To live the life they lived before. 

Oh, the flage will wave and the shouts 
will reign 

To help remove those years of pain. 

Let’s hope this peace is lasting truth 

To help preserve America’s youth, 

"Cause I remember some time ago 

When they made the peace oh, just 
SO, SO, 

And after a rest for twenty-five years, 

The world was bathed in blood and 


tears. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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A Judge Looks at School Publications 


S a general rule complaints 
A against the decisions of the 

judges in the annual CSPA 
contests are few and far between. The 
writer, who has been a judge himself 
for some years past, prefers to at- 
tribute this not so much to the ex- 
cellence of the judges’ work as to the 
good sportsmanship of the contestants. 
When one does occasionally receive a 
letter signed “Enterprising Editor” and 
inquiring discreetly why the “Hi-Al- 
falfa” appears to be declining in 
favor with the judges, he wonders 
whether a little advice might not be 
in order to prevent “Enterprising Edi- 
tor” from repeating the mistakes 
which have caused his publication to 
receive a lower rating. It is in this 
spirit that the writer has undertaken 
the present article. 

A judge of school publications may 
be compared to a top sergeant in the 
army conducting military inspection. 
That is, there are certain common 
faults that, from experience, he has 
learned to look for. 


NEWSPAPER, like an individ- 

ual, has a personality. Like an 
individual it gives one a definite im- 
pression when one sees it for the first 
time. It may be argued that this is 
a very superficial method of judging, 
but the writer’s experience has been 
that papers with interesting, varied 
make-up are usually peppy in content. 
On the other hand, those with dull, 
unimaginative, and formalized exter- 
iors tend to be written in the same 
vein. In other words, if the writer 
were setting out to improve the rating 
of his paper, he would first consider 
whether a little “face lifting” opera- 
tion were not in order. 

In this connection it should be ad- 
ded that a proper knowledge of the 
use of typography is very important 
to the adviser who seeks variety of 
make-up in a school newspaper. Un- 
fortunately it is a phase about which 
even experienced advisers know very 
little, and the new adviser, whose train- 
ing has been mainly along literary or 
editorial lines, practically nothing. 

As a result many advisers are con- 
tent merely to follow blindly in the 
footsteps of their predecessors, or to 
leave the whole problem in the lap 
of the printer who solves it by fol- 
lowing the path of least resistance. 
Typography is the adviser’s responsi- 
bility in the last analysis. Why not 
ask your printer to furnish you with 
a catalogue of the type sizes and 
styles on hand? From this catalogue 
the adviser and the editor together can 
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work out a headline schedule that will 
make for greater uniformity of pro- 
cedure in the future. 


In comparison with the professional 
press the student editor is handicapped 
in that the range of news at his dis- 
posal is more limited in scope. As a 
result there is still a marked tendency 
on the part of many headline writers 
to lapse into stereotyped heads con- 
taining such familiar phrases as “Elec- 
tion Held’, “Team Wins”, ‘Officers 
Chosen”, etc. A _ little more study 
might suggest more originality in 
thought and wording. 


In concluding this discussion of 
make-up one is tempted to remark 
that, although there are notable ex- 
ceptions, too many editors have failed 
to grasp the point that, while content 
is important, form is perhaps even 
more so. Regardless of the plan of 
page make-up adopted, whether for- 
mal or informal, better balance is 
needed, more variety in the length of 
articles should be sought, and sub- 
heads in long articles should not be 
neglected. 


Feet yee common fault of many 
school papers is the small range 
of school interests they cover. Com- 
ing events should be anticipated and 
given more publicity. Promotional 
articles are just as much a part of 
school news as writeups of past events. 
Moreover, there is a distinct need for 
better coverage of less prominent 
school activities. Too many editors 
concentrate upon the main events and 
neglect the little “side shows” of school 
life. 

A third fault of school papers is 
uninteresting advertising utterly lack- 
ing in reader appeal. More thought 
needs to be given by copy writers to 
making advertising copy more per- 
suasive. Where possible, complimen- 
tary ads should be more ripidly ex- 
cluded. In certain papers, this type 
makes up the bulk of all the ads in 
the publication. 


Tc young people of today are so 
full of energy, life and initiative 
that one wonders why they apparently 
are unable to write more interesting 
human interest and feature stories. 
These stories, which are so necessary 
to lighten the more solid reading mat- 
ter in the school paper, are either 
conspicuous by their almost complete 
absence, or they are so forced and un- 
natural as to be almost pointless. More- 
over, all too frequently the writer 
“tips his hand” and the conclusion 


comes as a decided anti-climax. 


In spite of the above faults the 
school newspaper of today shows 
many encouraging aspects. In these 


more serious times, there is a definite 
trend toward the elimination of that 
perennial bone of contention, the gos- 
sip column. In its stead one finds a 
variety of columns of wider appeal 
such as columns on fashions, victrola 
records, school personalities, and or- 
iginal humor. Editorials, in general, 
are of better quality, written on more 
worthwhile subjects and containing 
less preaching. 

The schools of today are doing a 
truly remarkable job in support of 
the war and their efforts are well re- 
flected in the school publications. In 
numerous instances the school paper 
has been the major factor in the suc- 
cess of bond drives, waste paper and 
scrap collections, and book campaigns. 
In addition, they have done a very 
creditable piece of work in covering 
the activities of their men and women 
in service. All in all one could state, 
without exaggeration, that the school 
papers as never before have justified 
their existence by their activities in the 
current emergency alone. 


17-Year-Old Girl 
Paper’s City Editor 


To be city editor of a small daily 
at the age of seventeen without hav- 
ing attended a school of journalism 
might cause some to decide to skip 
the halls of college learning, but not 
Miss Emma Rose Dupree, Vinita (Ok- 
lahoma) Journal staff member. 

This Vinita High School graduate 
of 1944 who stepped into the city edi- 
tor’s shoes—and is filling them on this 
6-page daily—plans to continue jour- 
nalistic work in college as soon as the 
men come back from war. 

Born on Meadowview farm, north- 
west of Vinita, she attended a rural 
school, then completed high school in 
Vinita. She got a taste of newspaper 
work as editor of the school paper 
and yearbook. 

After nine months of half-time work 
as reporter on the Journal, she took 
over the city editor duties in July, 
1944. 

She thinks she may enter a univer- 
sity next fall to study journalism. In 
addition to headwriting, copy editing 
and writing, she conducts a women’s 


page and writes a column, “One 
Woman’s Opinion—Subject to 
Change.” 
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HESE editorials are the selection 
of the staff of The Breeze, Santa 
Maria High School, Santa Maria, 

Calif., Mrs. Carolyn Peto, adviser. 
They reflect current trends in student 
thinking. 
Prepare Now For The Future 
“We, the people of the United 


States” is becoming ever increasingly, 
“We, the young people, the students, 
of the United States.” This change 
is occurring because of the war and 
because for the first time here in his- 
tory America is beginning to look upon 
her youth for aid in this desperate 
hour of need. We are, as students, 
recognized as a valuable part of the 
American way of life, we are America’s 
first line of defense. 

Each high school class throughout 
the nation will be asked to help the 
war effort in many ways. In paper 
and scrap drives, various war relief 
agencies and of course in war bond 
drives the student is indispensable. 
Our physical education classes are 
maintaining and improving the health 
of “future leaders”. Senior boys and 
some juniors are preparing for mili- 
tary service. The Junior Red Cross 
and First Aid classes will see that we 
are prepared for those emergencies in 
which we are injured. 

We are the ones who will be called 
upon first to assist in the gigantic job 
of rebuilding the devastated lands, 
and we are the ones who help to re- 
establish education for the entire 
world. Upon graduation there will 
be a great demand for young, intelli- 
gent, and skilled workers who will be 
able to face the enormous problems of 
reorganizing the world from one of 
hatred and war to one of friendliness 
and peace. 

We must study the problems of the 
future with reference to the mistakes 
of the past and the conditions of the 
present. We must place these ideas 
into practical and workable plans that 
will not only bring peace, but will 
bring security and justice. 

It’s a hard task that confronts us. 
It is one that will be a challenge to 
our patience and ingenuity. Wiser 
men than we have attempted the same 
job, but they failed. We must not fail 
this time so prepare now while there 
is time. Tomorrow will be too late. 

The High Times 
Springfield, Missouri 
coe te 
Support Sixth War Loan 


Many words have been written about 
war bonds, but how many of these have 
actually reached the public? They are 
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only useless words cast aside by fast 
moving and pleasure seeking America. 
On November 20, the Sixth War Loan 
Drive begins, determinining to a great 
extent, the length of the war. We are 
surely winning the war, but let’s not 
forget about those brothers, fathers 
and friends still over there. All of us 
want them back as quickly as possible, 
and by making a huge success of this 
Sixth War Loan Drive, the war will 
be shortened. Maybe by only a day, 
or even an hour, but just think of all 
the lives that could be saved in that 
hour. Let’s give our men the best 
equipment they deserve. This can only 
be done by your purchasing of bonds. 

When a year ago an ambulance was 
purchased by the students of Jamaica 
High School, the joy and excitement 
that resulted from this undertaking 
was shared by all. It can be done 
again. With a suitable program drawn 
up preferably by the Student Council, 
and the necessary publicity given, this 
Sixth War Loan Drive should and 
would be one of the biggest and most 
helpful drives ever put over by the 
students of Jamaica High School. 
Prizes awarded in the enrolling room 
to the student purchasing the greatest 
amount of stamps and bonds would 
help to arouse the much needed en- 
thusiasm. In conjunction with this 
Sixth War Loan Drive, a paper drive, 
which few people realize the necessity 
of, should be instigated. 

So come on, all you freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors and seniors; let’s 
really put Jamaica High on top. Dig 
down deep and buy those war stamps 
you've been meaning to for so long. 
Make November 20 the beginning of 
the end of this war. 

The Hilltopper 
Jamaica, New York 
ce 
This Is Our Town! 


There are hundreds of cities in the 
United States; cities of industry, of 
business, and of beauty. Every one of 
these cities is America—every person 
an American. Our city is a typical 
Uncle Sam’s home town. The wheels 
of progress move in some fifty odd 
factories; thousands of boys are serv- 
ing the country; war loan drives go 
over the top to meet their quotas. 
This is our town. 


The old Waterloo is a thing of the 
past, with a glimpse of a bright vision 
in the future. We have a new airfield 
under construction that will connect 
our city with the principal cities of the 
adjoining states. Iowa is one of the 
most productive states in the Union, 













especially in agriculture, farm prod- 


ucts, and meat production. Our town 
houses the largest privately owned 
packing plant in the world, and also 
a large branch of the earth’s finest 
farm machinery corporation. Since 
the war, these industrial plants have 
been producing tank parts, instead of 
tractors, meat for men in service, and 
casings for shells. 

Yes, our town is war-conscious, as 
is every other American city, town, or 
village these days. Three-fourths of 
our high school students employed 
during the past summer were doing 
work directly connected with the war 
effort. Even girls and housewives 
contributed many hours to work on 
farms and in factories. I realize that 
this is the situation throughout all 
America today, but we can be espe- 
cially proud that our town is doing 
her share. 

The youth of Waterloo is fighting 
to defend our town and all of the 
other towns like ours, and we who 
are yet in school are studying and 
learning so that we can find our place 
in the world of peace. 

The war has not changed our town 
so very much, though. We are still 
the same friendly, enthusiastic, grow- 
ing community, with the same _ hard- 
working people giving their all. 

This is our town. 

The Orange and Black 


Waterloo, Iowa 


, Tt 
V Day Program 
Cheers for the boys in Europe; 


prayers for the men in the Pacific 
would constitute a fitting program for 
V-day. Such seems to be the general 
opinion of governors, mayors, and 
other leaders over the country. 

The Santa Ana Board of Education 
has considered the matter and de- 
cided that short programs of a pa- 
triotic nature shall be prepared by the 
various schools of the city. There will 
be no closing of schools on this oc- 
casion. 

“Too many American boys have 
fallen and too many are still in danger 
to make V-Day in Europe one of ca- 
rousal in America” declares Col. John 
Stilwell, President of the National 
Safety Council. 

The defeat of Germany means that 
we are one step closer to victory, but 
actually with that accomplished, our 
job is only half done. 70,000,000 Jap- 
anese are yet to be defeated. We may 
be exuberant over the fall of the Axis 
in Europe but bloodshed and sorrow 
will not have been overcome with that 
event alone. 

On D-Day thousands of Americans 
gathered in churches to pray for the 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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N the opinion of this writer, there 

is ample evidence to indicate that 

membership in the ‘Honorary 
Fraternity of Junior Poets”—name 
coined by me—has been increasing 
steadily to a point beyond normal. 
The emotional impact of the present 
war is probably the cause, but a gen- 
eral trend to liberalize high school 
education is undoubtedly a factor also. 

In my discussions with a number of 
junior poets, and in my study of both 
their published and their unpublished 
efforts, I have observed that many of 
those jay-vees are most eager to write 
poetry, but not too eager to read wide- 
ly of the varsity poets and study their 
moods, patterns and_ techniques.— 
“How can all those dead poets help 
me to write at a time like this?” 

I do not wish to imply that the 
junior group is not doing a good job 
as a whole, for the “Review” has pub- 
lished some excellent work selected 
from many school publications. I 
mean that poetry is an art, and that 
the jay-vees must work hard to pro- 
duce poems worthy of the name. 

Even a genius studies the works of 
other masters in his field, because he 
knows he cannot afford to “miss any- 
thing,” if he can help it. Junior, then, 
surely can lose nothing by giving a 
portion of his valuable time (at the 
risk of postponing creative produc- 
tion) to a consideration of what it 
was that made some of the great var- 
sity poets “tick”—and “click” with 
posterity. 


Seed here is a strange paradox: 
the intellect of man guides his 
hand when he writes poetry, but can 
neither lay down invariable laws gov- 
erning the work nor satisfy itself with 

a definition of the product it has 

helped to shape. 

Yet there are certain restrictions and 
limitations by which the junior bard 
could be guided most profitably. A 
few of them are: 

1. No permanent set of rules can be 
formulated. 

2. We cannot itemize the subjects 
for poetry. They are all-in- 
clusive. 

3. We cannot prescribe the form the 
poet shall use. 

4. As poetry is one thing to the poet, 
and another to each individual 
reader who reacts to it, the ele- 
ments and meaning of poetry (in 
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any single definition) must be 
wrapped up in broad generaliza- 
tions, out of which many individ- 
uals may derive needs separately. 

5. We must rule out the five chief 
pitfalls that have been the un- 
doing of poets in all ages. They 
are: Affectation, Exaggeration, 
Conceit, False Wit, False Senti- 
ment. 

6. We cannot limit good poetry in 
either time or space. 


a’ now, having cast aside fac- 
tors in the realm of the impos- 
sible, and those that are incompatible 
with the idea of real poetry, let us 
see what elements, qualities, and fun- 
damentals remain in the category be- 
longing to the nature of poetry. 

True, many great poets directly op- 
pose each other in theory, method, and 
in every other consideration. There 
are “schools” of varsity poets as un- 
like as the schools of fishes in the 
seven seas. 

Hence I have been, for the nth time, 
looking over the work of Alexander 
Pope, Percy B. Shelley and Matthew 
Arnold—three great poets who differ 
widely in theory and in practice—in an 
attempt to discover what they might 
say in common to aid the jay-vee 
poets of today. 

Far apart as Pope, Shelley and Ar- 
nold (and other masters) may seem 
to be in everything else, their great- 
ness and their products indicate to me 
that they are in accord as to the fol- 
lowing “theorems:” 

1. Poetry is an art. 

2. Like all other arts, it is a type of 

expression of the Real Self. 

3. As a type of expression, poetry, 
like the other arts, aims at inter- 
pretation of human life amid its 
complex environment, and aim to 
show how the two are related. 

4. In the effort to interpret human 
life and its environment, increas- 
ing happiness is sought by all the 
arts. 

5. The noblest ideal in man’s dream 
of happiness may be expressed in 
the terms: Ultimate Harmony or 
Cosmos. Hence poets seek the 
Utopian State. 

6. Unlike the other arts, the medium 
or vehicle for poetic expression is 
metrical or musical language, not 
necessarily rhyming, but possess- 
ing a definite rhythmical pattern 


Fundamentals of ‘J. V. Poet’ 


‘By LAMBERT GREENAWALT 
Adviser, York High Weekly 
York, Pennsylvania 





of thought and emotion. But the 
greatest poetry springs more from 
the heart than from the mind. 
Accepting human life, combined 
with its environment, as the scope 
of poetic interpretation, means 
that neither the abstract nor the 
concrete is ruled out of its sub- 
ject matter, so long as the inter- 
pretation itself is brought home 
to human life and human feelings. 
Limited by the poet’s own knowl- 
edge and power of imagination, 
and “defined” out of his own ex- 
perience, poetry seeks essential 
truth through interpretation. 
Pericles says, “We pursue culture 
in a manly spirit.”—Cultural mo- 
tives and consideration are of in- 
terest to every poet. Neither 
Pope, Shelley, nor Arnold would 
deny the cultural background of 
wide reading in the classics. Even 
Pope, through stiffness of form 
and pains to secure correctness, 
along with his reverence of the 
classics, was surely striving for 
cultural ends. 

Shelley would rule out reason, 
but he would not deny cultural 
motives. 

Arnold states his cultural aims 
quite pointedly. Find them and 
study them. 

Emotion is a common factor, but 
all poets do not agree as to the 
means of presentation or arousing 
it. Pope would imitate the spirit 
of the classics. Shelley calls all 
art imitative. Arnold would in- 
terpret life; and he is a humanist. 
What is a humanist? 

Universality is not a factor equal- 
ly strong in all poets, but no great 
poetry exists without being based 
upon that element or bordering 
upon it. That is, the emotional ex- 
periences afforded by good poetry 
are not restricted to any one per- 
son or group. 

From the premises above, life’s 
experiences are definite elements 
of poetry. Here, then, we must 
include pleasure; the pain that 
brings purgation; delights of the 
imagination; imitation of nature, 
of ideas, of action; simplicity. Out 
of all these, with their related 
hopes, dreams and fears, comes 
the poet’s inspiration. 


(Continued on Page 16) 

















EATURE selections this month 
F were made by the staff of the 

Stratford Traveller, Stratford 
Junior College, Danville, Va., Miss 
Hazel Richardson, adviser. The staff 
says that it is deeply appreciative of 
the honor of being selected to con- 
tribute to The School Press Review. 


The Shock Of My Life 


Scissors, scissors, I was crazy about 
scissors when I was little—but, then, 
who wasn’t? It was grand fun to cut 
holes in the rug, to scrape all the 
paint off of chairs, or to cut the de- 
signs out of my dresses. Many’s the 
time I was threatened and _ scolded 
but—as you probably did, I continued 
on my rampage. Only one thing 
stopped me and that was—well, here’s 
my story. 

Mother and Grandmother were in 
the living room sewing (of course, 
Mother’s just like I am, can’t sew a 
stitch). Naughty, I was in the bed- 
room taking my afternoon nap, sup- 
posedly, but I hadn’t had any fun 
all day so I figured it was about time. 
Someone had very carelessly left a 
pair of “good old scissors” on the 
dressing table. I climbed out of bed, 
grabbed the scissors and frantically 
looked about the room for something 
to cut. At last I saw ’em—the tele- 
phone wires. Waddling over, hold- 
ing the scissors in a very dangerous 
position, I plotted myself on the floor, 
and began to cut. I had never tried 
telephone wires before, and they were 
very tough so I was trying all the 
harder when—bang! and I was out!! 

Mother, terribly flustered in any 
crisis, came dashing in with Grand- 
mother at her heels. They paid very 
little attention to me but went straight 
to the telephone wires. Then I be- 
gan to cry, not because I was hurt, 
but because I was jealous. They just 
looked at me and said that what I had 
done wasn’t nice. Grandmother said 
that I might have been killed and 
they didn’t sound very unhappy about 
it. 
I couldn’t finish my nap for think- 
ing about how close I came to leaving 
this world then and there. I resolved 
never to bother another pair of “those 
darned old scissors.” 


Missemma 
Washington Seminary 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Dogs Appear To Overrun School’s 

Halls 
“Bow-wow-wruf!” 

ing here? 


What is happen- 
Is there a dog show about 
No, today is just an 


to take place? 


Ten 


jeatures of the WMonth 


ordinary day at Stonewall Jackson. 
But it seems that the dogs like this 
school, also. 

Laughter and cries of “Well, here’s 
my Uncle Joe!” “Look, Spotty fol- 
lowed me all the way to school!” or 
“Hmm, my brother has come home at 
last!” echo through the corridors. 

Practically everyone has been 
amused by the appearance of a dog 
in the classroom. Trotting about the 
chairs and wandering around the 
teacher’s desk, “Man’s Best Friend” 
causes unrestrained laughter, and soon 
all eyes are focused upon his antics. 

Finally, though, after a few min- 
utes of this, the humor wears off, 
and the “pooch” is shooed, shoved, 
carried, or dragged out by some will- 
ing or unwilling member of the class. 

Some of the students of Stonewall 
might wish at times that they could 
be dogs. Then why are the dogs dumb 
enough to come here? 


The Jackson Journal 
Stonewall Jackson High 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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Ike’s Feet Hurt! 


Ike’s feet hurt. 

The war was sure hard on _ him. 
Many weary miles he had marched. 
He had approached his objective 
again and again. Each time he had 
made some progress. 

It had been so easy before the new 
order had made his appearance. In 
one grand charge he had cleaned up. 

But things were different now. 
Things were tough. 

Instead of one trip, it required as 
many trips as 

—— packs of cigarettes. 

Instead of getting his six packs in 
one trip, he had to go back to the 
END of the line each time. 

It was terrible. 

Some ogre or other from Student 
Council glared at him so hard he 
didn’t have the nerve to get his usual 
haul. 

What was a poor guy going to do? 

War is hell. 

The Akron Birchtelite 
University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 

, ey 

Blackeye Causes Sensation, 

But Who Would Ever Believe It? 

The young bridesmaid stood uncer- 
tainly on the dark corner and looked 
back at the gaily lighted house. As 
she stood there thinking of the happy, 
radiant bride who had been her col- 
lege roommate only last week, she had 
a sudden impulse to run away. 

She considered the mile walk to 





the and the 


railroad station 


large 
black car parked in front of her. Both 


seemed impossible. Leaning down, 
she removed the bcrrowed evening 
slippers and wriggled her cramped 
toes in the cool night air. 

Going back to college was too much 
to bear. Whom would she room 
with? Who would fill in all those 
lonely hours between breakfast and 
bedtime? Tears came of their own 
will and dropped down on her green 
satin gown. 

Suddenly, she saw the front door 
open and a jolly pair run swiftly 
down the walk. On an impulse, she 
ran around the car and hid. No one 
would catch her crying. She stooped 
low and covered her face with her 
hands. 

Just then, the car door was opened 
roughly and the handle hit her 
squarely in the eye. 

The wail of anguish and humilia- 
tion brought the entire wedding party 
to the rescue—just in time to see the 
early signs of a large black eye. 

Naturally, as is true of all black- 
eye tales, no one would believe this 
fantastic story of how she received a 
shiner. After all, who could conceive 
of anyone hitting a bridesmaid in the 
eye! 

Campus Comments 
Mary Baldwin College 
Staunton, Va. 
¢ ¢ # 
Snatched From One Death Only 
To Meet Another 


Ee-e-e-e k! A mouse! was the shout 
you might have heard coming from 
the home ec kitchen last Monday, 
when a tiny mouse was caught in the 
burner on the electric stove. But in- 
stead of the traditional cry of terror, 
this was a cry of distress, and Evelyn 


Watts dashed for the rescuer—the 
janitor! She returned with not one, 
but two! 


Standing beside the stove with tears 
in her eyes, Jane Wade plealed, “Be 
careful, please, you might hurt it.” 
However, the mouse was extracted in- 
tact. 

Finally, with rodent in hand, the 
janitor turned executioner, and mousie 
met its fate! 

Jefferson News 
Jefferson High School 
Roanoke, Va. 
, VF 
Cats To Be Next Victims Of Biologists 

“The cats are here! The cats are 
here.” Sometime during the past 
week you have heard these strange 
words and wondered just what was 
going on. 

The cats, dear readers, are to be 
the victims of the College biology 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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EATURE stories, if well written, 
F often are the most interesting ar- 

ticles in the school paper and are 
likely to be read before straight news 
stories. 

This is due to the fact that most of 
the news contained in the paper is 
known by the majority of the students 
before the paper is published, although 
some new facts may be added to the 
news account, which the paper is 
obliged to publish in order to present 
an accurate picture of school activities. 


A NEWS reporter often has the 
best chance of any staff member 
to write interesting features, or to get 
ideas or information for features 
which may be passed on to a feature 
writer. Features may be developed 
from several sources. They may grow 
out of unusual developments in a news 
story, a casual remark (during an in- 
terview or in a class perhaps), obser- 
vation by an alert writer, or from fac- 
tual material or reports. 


The three general aims of features 
are (1) to inform or instruct, (2) to 
entertain, (3) to present a human in- 
terest story. Features are not limited 
to only one class, but may include two 
or all of the types in one story. 

Informative or instructional features 
present factual information which is 
not generally known. They must be 
written more carefully and interesting- 
ly than a regular news story in order 
to attract readers, who do not like to 
wade through long, detailed accounts 
with a lot of figures or facts which 
alone, are not interesting. Examples 
are figures on enrollment, a health or 
physical education department report, 
factual information about the school 
or buildings, financial reports, or in- 
structions about how to make or do 
something. The first place winner in 
the ESSPA feature writing contest 
this year (reprinted in the February 
issue of ESSPA) is an example of 
the informative type of feature. The 
writer described a student’s experiences 
and work with marionettes, and in- 
cluded a diagram showing the different 
parts of a marionette. 


LL readers like to be entertained, 
and there are usually many 
amusing sidelights connected with the 
news around the school each day 
which are not known to all the stu- 


Reprinted from ESSPA, Official Em- 


pire State School Press Association. 
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Writing the Feature 


KAULBACK 





The author, Mrs. Mary S. Kaulback, 
is office manager in the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Information at Syracuse University. 
She has worked with newspapers on 
three different levels as editor of her 
high school paper, The Yellow Jacket, 
at Summerlin Institute, Bartow, Flor- 
ida, as editor of The Southern at Flor- 
ida Southern College, and finally in 
professional newspaper work. 





dents. More readers are more inter- 
ested in what or who caused so much 
confusion in the hall during chapel 
exercises yesterday than in a written 
report of the speech they all heard. 
They will also be interested in the 
student who walked into the girls’ 
home economics class to ask if any- 
one had seen his pet mouse which 
had escaped, or what was in those 
mysterious and smelly packages de- 
livered yesterday at the back entrance. 

The human interest angle in any 
story will attract readers. Animals, as 
well as people, may be the subject of 
a short human interest story which 
has an emotional appeal, resulting in 
smiles, laughter, sympathy, or suffer- 
ing. Everyone will sympathize with 
Johnny Jones, who lost the $5 in pen- 
nies, nickels, and dimes, which he had 
earned raking leaves, when thieves 
broke into his home, and who can’t go 
now to the football game with the 
school’s arch rival out of town next 
week. Or, if the valedictorian of the 
graduating class broke out with 
measles or chicken pox the day before 
graduation, everyone would be inter- 
ested. 


Feel feature story should be based 
strictly on facts, and not exag- 
gerated to make it more interesting. 
An interview should include actual 
quotations instead of being retold in 
the writer’s own words, because actual 
words of the person interviewed are 
or more interest to the readers, for it 
is the purpose of an interview to tell 
what a certain person or group of 
persons things. 

The length of a feature should de- 
pend on its interest to the reader. 
Usually it is the instructional or in- 
formative feature which is longest. 
The structure of a feature is such that 
it should contain no extra words, and 
thus it should have no parts which 
can be taken out. 

Unlike the straight news story, the 
feature does not usually have a sum- 


mary lead giving all the facts in the 
irst paragraph. The feature can cre- 
ate interest and build suspense in its 
lead for a climax later in the story. 
Direct quotations, questions and an- 


swers, direct address, or an unusual 
statement are means of getting the 
reader’s attention at the beginning of 
the feature. The informative or in- 
structional feature lead is the excep- 
tion, and it may have a summary. 


S UBJECTS which may be used for 


feature stories in any school are: 
origin of nicknames of popular stu- 
dents or faculty; dogs, cats, or other 
pets which visit school regularly; hu- 
morous incidents in connection with 
football practice, home room meeting, 
play tryout, band practice, fire drills, 
or classes; friction between freshmen 
and sophomores, especially during 
freshman initiations; favorite meeting 
places of students after school; how 
students spend their allowances; per- 
sonality sketches of students or fac- 
ulty; study habits of “A” students; 
favorite foods in cafeteria; unusual 
projects undertaken in connection 
with classes; results of tests or experi- 
ments conducted by home economics 
class or other classes; opinion polls; 
unusual hobbies of students or fac- 
ulty; most popular books in school 
library; what students find to do in 
study halls or during study periods 
to keep from studying. 


School Press Exchange 
Now in Printed Form 


The Department of Journalism, 
Pennsylvania State College, Pa., now 
issues its School Press Exchange in 


printed form, four columns, four 
pages. 
Announcement was made that the 


Penn State High School Conference 
will take place on the college campus, 
Saturday, May 5. This conference, be- 
gun fourteen years ago, has been sus- 
pended for the past two years because 
of a congested wartime schedule that 
made it impossible. 

The School Press Exchange, edited 
by Dr. Stuart A. Mahuran, carries 
news of school publications in Penn- 
sylvania, together with a criticism of 
the outstanding newspaper received 
during the month. It also surveys 
some of the notable achievements of 
the publications in the state, in the 
fields of typography, makeup, and 
contents. 


Make Your Convention Hotel 
Reservations EARLY to Avoid 
Disappointment. 


Eleven 





The March of Books 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Associate Professor, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


IGNIFICANT and _ provocative, 
S “The Disappearing Daily” fails 

to prove that the daily is disap- 
pearing. True, in 1920 there were 
2,042 dailies, and today there are 
1,754. Yet although 104 have died 
since Pearl Harbor, total circulation 
is at a peak. 

Perhaps the prestige of the press 
has taken a tailspin. That is what 
Oswald Garrison Villard thinks. He 
bolsters this belief by observations 
based upon almost half a century of 
experience, bringing up to date much 
of what he said in “Some Newspapers 
and Newspapermen.” 

Dailies, he says, have become an in- 
dustry, not an institution. Publishers 
manufacture dailies to merchanse news 
and ideas. But they do not lead. And 
because they do not lead when cour- 
ageous leadership is needed, they fall 
short of their responsibilities, accord- 
ing to Villard. 

Take the editorial page, for ex- 
ample. Columnists have taken the 


place of editorial writers in trying to 
influence the public. Yet neither have 
the vigor or skill of Bowles or God- 
kin, Villard avers. 


O be sure, American newspapers 

have rallied to the defense of press 
freedom. It is well that they should. 
But they would be more effective, it 
is asserted, if they used that freedom 
more valiantly. 

Villard’s appraisals of modern news- 
papers are clear and positive. De- 
spite lack of vigor on editorial pages, 
the New York Times is the world’s 
greatest newspaper, the author be- 
lieves. There are surprisingly few 
harsh words for the Chicago Tribune, 
more for the Boston dailies. 

Hearst, Gannett, and Scripps-How- 
ard chains receive considerable atten- 
tion. So also do the Christian Science 
Monitor and St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
One sentence is given to William Allen 
White who also is quoted once. News- 
papers in the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast area receive very little 
attention. 

Despite its inadequacies and incon- 
sistencies, “The Disappearing Daily” 
is a book to challenge high school stu- 
dents and teachers. The author is not 
without his prejudices, but many of 
the prejudices are those we may share. 

* * x 


Ernie Pyle’s “Brave Men” is worth 


Twelve 


reading. There’s no doubt about that. 
Like “Here Is Your War”—now avail- 
able in Pocket Book edition—it brings 
the war directly to the reader. 
Sometimes termed the GI’s Boswell, 
Pyle documents the war in Europe vig- 
orously yet realistically. He knows the 
men he writes about inside out. 
Throughout he stresses the human fac- 
tor everywhere surmounting the over- 
whelming insanity and ugliness of 


modern war. 
* x x 


“Sport in America is not a trivial 
matter at any time,” according to the 
authors of “Sports: Their Organiza- 
tion and Administration.” And edi- 
tors of high school sports pages will 
agree with them. Moreover, they will 
find some real help in this book writ- 
ten primarily for adults. 

This book discusses the “why” and 
“how” of sports in school and indus- 
try. It outlines problems of organi- 
zation, finance, equipment, manage- 
ment, facilities, and regulation. Of 
particular interest are chapters on 
awards and controversial subjects. 

Sports writers in high school will 
receive abundant inspiration in “Sports 
Extra.” Why? It is a collection of 
classics in sports reporting ably edited 
by Stanley Frank. 

Its list of contributors is impressive. 
Among them are Ring Lardner, Da- 
mon Runyan, Irvin S. Cobb, Grant- 
land Rice, Paul Gallico, Bob Consi- 
dine, and others. Each has a story 
to spur the ambition of the amateur 
journalist. 

Frank G. Menke’s “Encyclopedia 
of Sports” is an unusual asset. It is 
full of facts about all kinds of sports. 
It should be useful to high school 
staffs as a ready reference as well as 
an idea book for sports features. 

Before World War II, America’s 
annual sports bill was about $4 bil- 
lion. In terms of money, interschol- 
astic sports account for a relatively 
small part of this total, but in terms 
of educational value, they are exceed- 
ingly important. Hence, it is desir- 
able that high school sports writers 
train themselves thoroughly by using 
these books on contemporary sports. 

x * * 


“English at Work” stresses effective 
reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing. The student uses this textbook to 
read and listen more efficiently so he 


can speak and write more effectively. 
Thus, he integrates diverse experiences 
in using English. 

Three sections deal with reading for 
comprehension, opinion, and implica- 
tions. Several selections are from the 
works of newspapermen. All are used 
as a basis for varied activities in self- 
expression through writing and speak- 
ing. 

“The Teacher's Word Book of 30,- 
000 Words” reports the frequency 
with which words are used in reading 
matter. Part I consists of words oc- 
curring at least once in a _ million 
words, Part II of those occurring at 
least once in four million words. Part 
V reports the 500 words appearing 
most frequently. Parts III and Part 
IV give further details. Not of direct 
value to journalism students, this book 
should be helpful to teachers who 
stress word study as an aid to self- 
expression. 

* * 


Should a style book be a style book 
and nothing more? Two leading 
schools of journalism answer that 
question “no.” That is evident in the 
fourth edition of the “Medill Style- 
book” used at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the sixteenth edition of the 
“Deskbook of the School of Journal- 
ism” used at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

Revised recently, both booklets 
were edited ably—the former by R. E. 
Wolseley and the latter by Robert M. 
Neal. But neither book is limited to 
style, for both add instruction in re- 
porting and editing. Intended pri- 
marily for professional students, the 
two booklets are too detailed for high 
school use. 

* * * 

“Consumer Opinion and Research” 
tells why commercial surveys are de- 
sirable in wartime. A well-organized 
textbook written by Albert B. Blank- 
enship of N. W. Ayer & Son, it out- 
lines the major problems faced in de- 
termining consumer preferences. 

High school publication staffs can 
learn more than a thing or two about 
business management from this book. 
It explains the general technique of 
conducting surveys. Then it discusses 
methods of gathering data, planning 
questionnaires, planning interviews, 
and interpreting results. Many an ad- 
vertising staff would be more success- 
ful if it adapted ideas in this book 
to problems of the scholastic press. 

x * * 


Obviously more limited in scope, 
“Radio Audience Measurement” deals 
with four common methods of deter- 
mining the size and influence of a 
radio program. These are: the coin- 
cidental method, recall method, fixed 
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sample method, and combination of 
methods. Each is analyzed fully. 

Somewhat advanced for high school 
students, this book by Matthew N. 
Chappell and C. E. Hooper should ap- 
peal to those who seek careers in radio. 
This new form of research is still 
the experimental stage. Post-war 
changes in radio will make this field 
a good one for those with a pioneer- 
ing spirit. 

* ok * 

Readable and informative, Charles 
Fisher’s “The Columnists” will appeal 
to student journalists. It tells about 
Winchell, Pegler, Lippmann, Pearson, 
and other leading columnists. Ama- 
teurs who read it probably will want 
to become professionals—if they can. 

x * 

MARGINAL MEMOS: “Magazine 
World”, a magazine about magazines, 
got off to a good start in November. 
It says there are 469 general maga- 
zines, 1505 trade papers, 197 farm 
journals, 379 religious periodicals, 
108 fraternal publications, and 516 
miscellaneous magazines. Public Af- 
fairs Press is publishing “Journalism 
in Wartime”, first produced by the 
University of Missouri. 


Reviewed in the March of Books: 


Reviewed in the March of Books: 

THE DISAPPEARING DAILY. By Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard. New York: Alfred A. Knopf; 
285 pp.. $3.50. 

BRAVE MEN. By Ernie Pyle. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.; 474 pp., $3. 

SPORTS: THEIR ORGANIZATION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION. By William L. Hughes and 
Jesse F. Williams. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co.; 414 pp., 4. 


SPORTS EXTRA. 
New 
$2.75. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS. 
G. Menke. New York: A. S. 
628 pp., $3. 

ENGLISH AT WORK. By 
tine Van Gundy, 


$- 

Edited by Stanley Frank. 

York: A. S. Barnes & Co.; 282 pp.. 

Edited by Frank 

Barnes & Co.; 

Phil S. Grant, Jus- 

and Caroline Shrodes. New 

York: Macmillan Co.; 365 pp., $1.80. 

THE TEACHERS WORD BOOK OF 30,000 

WORDS. By Edward L. Thorndyke and Irving 

Lorge. New York: Bureau of Publications, 

— College, Columbia University; 274 pp., 
<.10 


MEDILL STYLEBOOK. By Floyd G. Arpan, Re- 
vised by Roland E., Wolseley. Evanston: Me- 
dill School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 


versity; 24 pp. 

DESKBOOK OF THE SCHOOL 
NALISM. By Robert M. Neal. 
University of Missouri; 48 pp. 

CONSUMER & OPINION RESEARCH by Al- 


OF JOUR- 
Columbia: 


bert B. Blankenship. New York: Harper & 
Bros.; 238 pp., $3. 

RADIO’ AUDIENCE MEASUREMENT. By 
Matthew N. Chappell and C. E. Hooper. New 


York: Stephen Daye; 
THE COLUMNISTS. By 
York: Howell, Soskin, 


246 pp., $3.50. 
Charles Fisher. New 
Publishers; 317 pp. 


Make Your Convention Hotel 
Reservations EARLY to Avoid 
Disappointment. 


100 Per Cent Subscription 

Students of Stonewall Jackson High 
School, Charleston, W. Va., have sub- 
scribed one hundred per cent to the 
Jackson Journal for the third consecu- 
tive semester. Girls of a 12A group, 
for the second consecutive semester, 
captured the honor of being the first 
to complete their quota of subscrip- 
tions. 
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A Modern Yardstick for 
Modern Yearbooks 


(Continued from Page 2) 


where it will not detract from the ac- 
cent on the outside lines of the book. 


The use of large bleed photographs 
and illustrations is characteristic o 
modern layout. Photographs may 
bleed off all sides of the page or may 
bleed only on one, two, or three sides. 
Where they do not bleed they should 
be lined up with the type page unless 
these lines are already emphasized by 
the location of type. The larger half- 
tones required for bleed pages some- 
times makes the cost prohibitive when 
the book is to be printed. by letter- 
press. Fortunately however, commer- 
cial lithography has improved greatly 
in the past decade, and since the size 
of the photographs makes practically 
no difference by this method it may 
be found the most economical method 
for reproducing yearbooks of this type. 
Now that lithography can do good 
work in this field it is probable that 
letterpress engraving costs will be re- 
duced to meet this competition. It 
would be well to check prices with 
both lithographers and _ letterpress 
printers and to assist on seeing com- 
parable samples of their work. 


Rigid adherence to definite, planned 
rectangular areas for the type will en- 
hance the modern appearance of the 
book. Unless the editorial material 
is of considerable length it should be 
run’ as one paragraph. With the ex- 
ception of the long essays, seldom 
found in recent yearbooks, it is desir- 
able to arrange the wording so that 
all paragraphs come out even with no 
unused space on the last lines. This 
produces a crisp rectangular form 
which can be lined up with other lines 
in the layout, and at the same time 
the remaining white space becomes a 
neat rectangular design form. Life 
magazine is an excellent example of 
this form of layout and every staff 
could study it to advantage. Many 
of our popular magazines and pro- 
fessional publicity booklets now fol- 
low this plan for their captions and 
headings. Even Yank magazizne uses 
this form of layout. Headings can be 
easily worded so that with little let- 
ter spacing they can be made to fit 
the desired space. Lists of names and 
activities of seniors can be written in 
paragraph form with a little editorial- 
izing to fit the determined space. Cap- 
tions which do not complete one line 
may be lined up with other lines in the 
page design. The trend to use large 
pictures and very short captions makes 


it comparatively simple to square off 
the paragraphs. 

There are two simple ways to fit type 
to any desired space. You may secure 
sample printing of the type to be used, 
draw vartical lines through it to indi- 
cate the width of your proposed col- 
umns and detemine the average num- 
ber of characters to each line. Then 
type out on your typewriter the av- 
erage number of characters to deter- 
mine the length of the comparable 
typed line. Type up your suggested 
material, changing a few adjectives 
where necessary so that each line will 
practically fill the space but will not 
run over. Then instruct your printer 
to set the material line for line as it 
is and his machine will automatically 
space it if you have done your job 
well. An alternate method for longer 
paragraphs is to have the material set 
up just as you plan it and then to 
change a few words in the last one 
or two lines so that the paragraph 
ends evenly. 

Modern layout does not just hap- 
pen. It must be planned with patience 
and intelligence, and it requires the co- 
operation of the entire staff. A larger 
share of the creative planning should 
be given to the art staff when work 
is first started, and all departments 
should work together as the plan de- 
velops. The yearbook is an art ex- 
pression in every particular and the 
art staff should not be expected mere- 
ly to embroider plans which they had 
no part in conceiving. 


Recreation Center 
A recreation center, providing danc- 
ing, games, and physical activities for 
high school students has been estab- 
lished in Southwest High: School, 
Kansas City, Mo. Similar activity has 
been reported by several other schools. 


Paper Seeks Victrolas 
Donations of victrolas which will 
be placed in every school room are 
being sought by the music department 
of Bedford High School, Bedford, 
Ind. The school publication is pub- 


licizing the drive. 


Yearbook Revived 
One of Missoula High School’s 


oldest traditions will be revised when 
the Bitterroot, Missoula High School, 
Montana, yearbook, is published this 
spring. This will be the first annual 
in three years. 
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Syllabus Wins Praise 


Dear Mr. Greenawalt 


Let me thank you for the Jour- 
nalism Syllabus which I received last 
week. It was a treat for the eyes in 
these times to look at something so 
constructive. I congratulate you for 
your tenacity in following through on 
this publication. It is the most com- 
prehensive course of study in journal- 
ism that I have ever seen. 

You will perform an outstanding 
service to scholastic journalism if the 
opportunity is given to journalism ad- 
visers and teachers far and wide to 
obtain a copy of the Syllabus. 

I know that this outline is the re- 
sult of painstaking efforts over a long 
period of time but the final result cer- 
tainly justified all of the planning in- 
volved. I consider it a privilege to 
have had an infinitesimal part in the 
compilation of the material. 

Henry F. Gilson 
Bureau of Curriculum 


Chicago Public Schools 


Winner’s Mother 


Receives Son’s Medal 
Dear Mr. Troxell: 


I have wanted to tell you about 
Ted Good’s medal* for “The Death 
of a Missouri Man.” It came safely 
about September 15, I believe. I at 
once got in touch with his mother, 
Mrs. R. C. Good, 3142 Colfax Avenue. 
She had previously been much pleased 
in June and had written to Ted about 
it. He said, “When the medal comes, 
Mother, please keep it for me. Con- 
ditions here etc.” 

She was out of town in September, 
so it was well along in October before 
she finally received the beautiful 
award. She had it photographed and 
sent the pictures to Ted. 

Then silence for weeks. She always 
heard from Ted every week. We 
hardly knew what to think. Then 
last week a letter. He had an eight- 
day leave in Scotland. Away from 
robots, away from planes, away from 
sorrow. He said he never enjoyed the 
quiet of a vacation more. 

Mrs. Good is making a collection of 
Ted’s juvenalia so that when he comes 
home he will have these, at least. 

I know you would like to know, so 
I waited until I could send good news. 
That long silence was a bad one for 


Mrs. Good and me. 
Wanda N. Orton 


Adviser, Lochinvar, 
West High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Editor’s Note: Ted Good’s story won the 
medal for the best short story submitted in 


the Writers’ Club Contest last March. 
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Elementary Schools Take Poll 


(Continued from Page 5) 


school board should pay for the en- 
terprise? 

Yes 32 No 13 Yes, it is just as es- 
sential a part of the curriculum as 
many other school activities. No, 
pupils should be interested enough 
to purchase the paper at a_ small 
cost. 


Problem 9 


“Yes, I know that Mary’s poem con- 
tains several misspelled words and 
some incorrect punctuation,” declared 
the adviser. “She knows it, too, now 
that the poem has been published. The 
criticism she has received has taught 
her the value of correct spelling and 
punctuation.” 


(Yes—No) a. The adviser’s method 
of impressing pupils through their 
mistakes in published material is 
commendable. 

Yes 1 No46 No, because other 
schools will not understand and 
think perhaps adviser too careless 
or children poorly educated. No, 
the paper is a public relations organ 
and one of the best advertisements 
the school has. The school should 


be shown to greatest advantage. 
Problem 10 


“We try to have our paper reflect 
our school,” says an adviser. “We 
aren’t interested at all in the standards 
set by the press association.” 
(Yes—No) a. The standards and 

objectives set by press associations 

are properly dismissed without con- 
sideration in a case like the one de- 


scribed. 
Yes 5 No 36. There are standards 


even though we may not care to 

recognize them. They were care- 

fully evolved after much trial and 

error and might serve as a goal to 

work toward. 

Problem 11 

“We consider our newspaper a pub- 
lic relations instrument, as well as an 
educational enterprise. We put into 
the paper only material that reflects 
the highest credit upon the school. The 
many episodes that do not show our 
students in a good light—even though 
the episodes are extremely interesting 
—are settled in the office or the audi- 
torium, not through the columns of 
the newspaper.” 


(Yes—No) a. This adviser has the 
right idea regarding the function of 
a school newspaper. 

Yes 33 No 10 Nothing should go 
in the paper that casts reflection 
upon the school or its work. 


Problem 12 


In one school the children wanted 
to run a “gossip column”, spiced with 
such insertions as “Who was the blonde 
whose books were carried home last 
week by John Jones while a certain 
brunette in A4 gnashed her teeth?” 
The adviser let the column appear, 
saying, “It’s their newspaper. I don’t 
believe in imposing my standards upon 
them.” 

(Yes—No) a. Should the adviser 
have permitted the column to ap- 
pear? 

Yes 10 No 36 It can lead to trouble 
and isn’t worth it. Can deteriorate 
into personalities. 


Problem 13 


It is the policy of one school to 
give citizenship medals to about a 
dozen selected children at the end of 
the year. The newspaper staff believes 
that the practice encourages good 
habits through an improper motiva- 
tion; i.e., through awards. It there- 
fore desires to attack the practice 
through its editorial columns. The ad- 
viser, after explaining the reasons for 
her actions, forbade the publication of 
such an editorial. 

(Yes—No) a. Was the adviser jus- 
tified in her action? 


Yes 24 No 21 
Problem 14 


The best writer and the most de- 
serving candidate for the editorship 
of the paper faces defeat in the elec- 
tion from a more popular but less de- 
serving pupil. The adviser, by sundry 
means, lets her choice be clearly evi- 
dent in the hope of influencing the 
election. Because of the respect in 
which she is held, her choice wins. 
(Yes—No) a. Should she have in- 

fluenced the election? 

Yes 33 No 14 A teacher should be 
a leader and this seems an excellent 
place to exercise this leadership. 
The practice itself of electing the 
editor is not good. 


Problem 15 
A candy store in the neighborhood 


wishes to advertise the chewing gum 

it sells. The teachers discourage the 

chewing of gum in school. The ques- 
tion facing the staff is, “Shall we ac- 
cept advertising of this sort?” 

(Yes—No) a. Should the staff re- 
fuse the advertisement? 

Yes 17 No 29 Chewing gum is not 
a deadly sin. Teachers discourage 
the chewing of gum in school, but 
there are times when it may be per- 
missable. 


The School Press Review 
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We See by the Papors.. 


Northeastern University, Boston, 
Mass., is planning a yearbook confer- 
ence for Saturday, January 27, for 
schools in the Massachusetts area. 

* ok * 


The nationally circulated magazine, 
The Foreign Language Journal, in its 
November issue, carried an article on 
the topic, “Foreign Language Student 
Publications.” Miss Renee Jeanne Ful- 
ton, Chairman of the CSPA Foreign 
Language Publications Division, has 
ordered a hundred reprints and _ is 
mailing them to the adviser of every 
magazine mentioned as well as to other 
high schools whose foreign language 
departments might be interested. 

Miss Fulton also states that the 
president of the New York Classical 
Club, Dr. Jacob Mann, is writing an 
article on Latin publications which 
will probably appear in an issue of The 
Review. 

* * * 

The Sentinel, newspaper of New 
Haven, Conn., High School, is this 
term celebrating its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. 

* * * 

Montana State University’s Depart- 
ment of Journalism is polling the high 
schools on a proposed Montana Inter- 
scholastic Editorial Association Con- 
ference in Missoula. On the basis of 
replies, the meeting will take place 
either in December or sometime next 
spring. 





Pennsylvania Districts 
Meet 


In addition to the joint meeting of 
the Pennsylvania School Press Asso- 
ciation’s members in the southeastern 
part of the state with the CSPA Con- 
ference at Drexel, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 4, four other districts of that state 
had conferences during the fall. 

The eastern district convened at 


Liberty High School, Bethlehem, 


Wednesday, November 1; the western 
district met at Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Saturday, October 28; the 
central district met at Tyrone High 
School, Friday, December 8, and the 
southern district met at Hanover High 
School, Saturday, November 10. 
x Ok Ok 


The Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation in the third issue of PSPA 
News announced the name of 156 win- 
ners in its fifteenth annual publica- 
tions contest and the names of several 
hundred winners in the contests in 
various fields of specialized writing. 
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The Marshall Review, Marshall 
High School, Chicago, requests all 
servicemen visiting the school to stop 
in at the Review’s office in order to 
be interviewed. The information given 
by the servicemen is placed in a spe- 


cial servicemen’s section of the paper. 
* ok Ox 


The High Arrow, Indiana High 


School, Indiana, Pa., reports that its 
school library has acquired its ten 
thousandth volume. “Time for De- 
cision” by Sumner Welles was the title 


of the book. 


a 


The Sewanahaka Chieftain, Floral 
Park, N. Y., is celebrating its fifteenth 
birthday this fall. Originally the pa- 
per was called “The Papoose”, first 
published September 29, 1930. 





Editorials 
(Continued from Page 8) 


protection and success of our armies. 
Others paused at their work in fac- 
tories, offices, farms, and homes for 
moments of silent prayer. Surely V- 
Day should pass without the aid of a 
bottle and boisterous shouting. Our 
celebration ought to be dignified and 
purposeful. V-Day should be a day 
of commemoration and of rededication 


to the remaining task before us. 
The El Don 


Santa Ana, California 


a, 7 #£ 
Beat The Cheat! 

The county taxpayers afford us the 
right to free education, which the youth 
of some wartorn European and Asia- 
tic countries are denied. The value of 
this education was learned by our fore- 
fathers through experiencing financial 
and physical hardships. Abraham 
Lincoln is an excellent example of the 
poor farm boy who sought knowledge 
by training himself to read and write. 
Surely if one so poor can become so 
great without the free public school 
system, then students of the twentieth 
century ought to be able to learn a 
“little” with this system. Education 
is an opportunity, not a kill-joy. 

Education means discipline of the 
mind or character through study or 
instruction. Certainly one isn’t disci- 
plining his mind or his character when 
he cheats in tests and homework; yet 
this is a common practice at VJC. It 
is also a common Pirate practice to 
copy directly from the pages of some 
book or encyclopedia for the term 
paper or essay. 

By engaging in such practice you are 
only cheating yourself of your possible 
originality. You are not giving your- 
self a chance to prove your creative 
ability. Your fellow classmates will 
also suffer from your cheating. They 
will feel that it isn’t worth it to study 
so hard, when cheating could be so 
much easier. You could really be 
labeled as a dishonest citizen of the 
Ventura Junior College student body. 


Come on, seekers of knowledge, 
LET’S BEAT THE CHEAT GREM- 
LIN!! 


Features 
(Continued from Page 10) 


class in the not-too-distant future. 
Packed quite neatly in a box, they ar- 
rived from the Elon Biological Sta- 
tion in North Carolina last week. 
Members of the biology class shud- 
der slightly as they pass the box at 
the entrance of the Science building. 

The necturus was the first dissec- 
tion performed by these would-be 
scientists. The necturus, in case you 
were wondering, looks like a cross be- 
tween an alligator and a hippopota- 
mus. In miniature, of course. 

Such names as “Hoiman”, “Oscar”, 
and “Heliotrope”, were given to these 
little amphibians. Before the dissec- 
tions were completed many of the stu- 
dents had become peculiarly attached 
to their particular specimen. 

Many an afternoon until four or 
five o’clock groups of lassies with 
scalpel, tweezers and probes in hand 
could be seen searching frantically 
for hepatic portal veins and _ pericar- 
dial cavities. 

Then came the day of the first lab 
test when Miss Mary Richardson, head 
of the department, took a “hunk” of 
this and a “piece” of that, put it in 
a tray, stuck pins in it and the junior 
scientists did their best to identify. 

Dilys Edmunds came droopily out 
of the lab door mumbling, “Now was 
that the medulla oblongata or the 
motor portion of same.” 

Soon after the lab test the dogfish 
put in his appearance. Then came 
trouble! Everybody had used up their 
names on the necturus and could not 
think of another. 

After the name problem was settled 
the dissection began. Many oh’s and 
ah’s were heard over the lovely colors 
of its insides. 

“The prettiest blues, yellows and 
reds you ever saw,” said Anne Mer- 
rick. 

Now that the dogfish has been thor- 
oughly investigated, Mr. Cat must 
meet his fate. He'll soon learn that 


a cat has no private life at all. 
Stratford Traveller 
Stratford College 
Danville, Va. 
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Fundamentals of Poet 
(Continued from Page 9) 


HAT, then, is poetry? The defi- 

nition I shall attempt here is 
not offered as being one which would 
be subscribed to in detail by Pope, 
Shelley, and Arnold individually, but 
it is a definition combining their poetic 
theories, directly or indirectly, with- 
out regard to their equal representa- 
tion in it: 

Poetry is the art which ex- 
presses in metrical and other suit- 
able language, aspects of self, 
life, nature, the universe, and all 
their interpretations, realized in a 
mood of emotion and imagina- 
tion; and which aims to inspire 
and increase the happiness of man 
by producing pleasure for the 
imagination by imitating human 
actions, thoughts and emotions. 
But I have yet to discover anywhere 

a definition of poetry that is more sat- 
isfactory to me than one which occurs 
somewhere in a book of poems writ- 
ten by junior poets in many American 
high schools. I am chagrined to be 
compelled to say that I remember 
neither the name of the young poet 
nor the title of the poem to which I 
refer; and, at the moment, the book 
seems to be missing. 

At any rate, I remember that the 
junior poet was a girl, the daughter 
of poor, immigrant parents. She was 
a student in a New York high school 
when she wrote the poem. 

Here is her definition: 


“Poetry: the perfect truth of a 
thousand illusions.” 


Does not that definition catch and 
hold, in one short statement, all of 
the definitions of poetry that have 
been attempted in profound language 
by the great poets and literary critics 
of all time? Isn’t it a masterpiece of 
clarity and condensation? 

Think about it: “Perfect truth—A 
thousand illusions.” 

Think about it a long, long time, 
and do not ever stop trying to write 
poetry! 


Readership of Newspaper 
(Continued from Page 3) 


stands in full significance when you 
recall that newspapers throughout the 
United States, in large cities and small, 
are coming under its scrutiny. The 
Advertising Research Foundation dis- 
covered, to cite one specific example, 
that fifty-nine per cent of the men 
readers of the Newark “Evening 
News” and thirty-two per cent of the 
women read one or more editorials.** 
For forty-one other newspapers stud- 
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ied up to the time of the Newark in- 

vestigation, a median of forty-one per 

cent of the men and twenty-five per 
cent of the women read one or more 
editorials. 

For all seventy-three papers studied 
by the end of December, 1944, an av- 
erage of forty-three per cent of the 
men and twenty-seven per cent of the 
women read at least one editorial. 

... No one reads editorials? Guess 
again, brother, guess again. 

**In reporting these results the Administra- 
tive Committee of the Foundation said, 
“This is the highest readership of edi- 
torials attained so far for men in any 
American paper examined. The women’s 
readership is only slightly above the aver- 
age for all studies.” The shortness of 
the Newark “News” editorials—seven in 
a column and a half—was believed to 
have been responsible for the high per- 
centage of readership. 


Poetry 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Who am I? you may ask yourself, 
A worldly angel? The Lord himself? 
No, I’m not an immortal man, 
Just a fellow you once knew as Jack 
or Sam. 

I might have been your brother or son, 
For I’m the unknown soldier 
Who died in World War I. 

The Central Student 

Central High School 

Detroit, Mich. 

7, eg 

Rhyme Time 
I stand; I squirm; 
I squeeze out a note 
It rumbles or squawks, 
Gets stuck in my throat. 


My fingers are icicles, 
Just do what they please: 
Miss most the right notes; 
Strike flat on the keys. 


My trumpet omits 

A most grotesque sound. 
And at each cadenza 

My notes can’t be found. 


I stand there abashed. 
My mind’s just a blank. 
I wish I were off-stage, 
To really be frank. 


I blush or I stammer, 
I cringe like a worm. 
Thank goodness I suffer 


But just once a term. 


I always am grateful 
When my struggle’s through 
So I can relax and 
Enjoy watching YOU! 
The Leader 


Fredonia High School 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


ae 
Comparison Proves 
Authorities have said without even a 
smile 


That the young of a monkey looks 
much like a child. 
By making comparison, it’s easy to 
see 
That there’s no relation tween a mon- 
key and me. 
You might take, for instance, a look 
at my face— 
Such dignity, such form, such elegant 
grace. 
Now look at the monkey, and you will 
soon see, 
His face was built to live in a tree. 
Comparison is positive and can’t be 
beat; 
(T’ll have to admit I am bothered by 
heat! ) 
Of course there are things that I can 
do 
That would soon put a monkey in a 
terrible stew. 
Imagine, if possible, how a monkey 
would look 
Sitting beside you reading a book. 
Dressed fit-to-kill in tux and white tie, 
The monkey would not look as well 
as I. 
Can’t you just see a picture of me 
Hanging by my tail from the top of a 
tree? 
No, my friends, it just couldn’t be 
That the monk in the zoo is related 
to me! 
Central High School 
Memphis, Tenn. 
The Warrior 


a. a 
Umbriago’s Poem of the Week 
Good News, Draft Bait or Race Poem, 
Absolute knowledge have I none, 
But Umbriago’s washer women’s sis- 
ter’s son 
Heard a policeman on his beat 
Say to a laborer on the street, 
That he had a letter just last week,— 
Umbriago 
Written out in the finest Greek—Um- 
briago, 
From a Chinese coolie in Tim-a-buck- 
or-tu, 
Who said the Negroes in Cuba knew 
Of a colored man in a Texas town, 
Who got it straight from a circus 
clown. 
That a man in Klondike heard the 
news, 
From a bottle of South American 
booze. 
About somebody in Borneo, 
Who heard a man who claimed to 
know, 
Of a swell society, female fake, 
Whose mother-in-law will undertake 
To prove that her husband’s sister’s 
niece 
Had started today in a printed piece, 
That she has a son who has a friend 
Who knows when the war is going to 
end. 
The Latineer 
Cathedral Latin School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Lighten your load 


with the journal that helps with 


Activity Programs Department Clubs 
Assemblies Home Rooms 

Class Plays Pep Organizations 
Class Organizations Student Publications 
Financing Activities Class Organizations 
Trips and Excursions Parties and Banquets 
Athletics School Clubs 

Debate Student Government 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES IN YOUR SCHOOL WILL MEAN 


For the Principal 


School and community interest—attention that is always given to things going on. 

School interpretation—demonstration of what the school is doing, of the work that justifies 
the modern school. 

School spirit, harmony within and among school groups, school loyalty and goodwill. 


For the Teacher 
Material for assembly and community programs. 


Suggestions for clubs and homerooms. 
Plans for parties, banquets and socials. 


For the Student 


Always an educative something-to-do. 
A wholesome good time—a happy, eventful school life. 
A rich experience in genuine democratic living. 


Subscription price $2.50 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Plan Now to Attend 


Twenty-First Annual Convention 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday March 22, 23, 24 


xk *k* 
THEME 


Student Builders of Tomorrow’s World 
xk * 


Plan Delegation Large Enough to “Cover” the Major Events 
x wk * 
DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 


Elementary Schools Business Schools Catholic Schools 
Junior High Schools Teachers Colleges Private Schools 
Senior High Schools Junior Colleges Advisers’ Association 


x kk 
Clinics for Newspaper and Magazine Staffs 
Special Clinic for New Advisers 
kok 
Distinguished Speakers Sectional Meetings Special Features 
Student Round Tables 


Newspapers Magazines Yearbooks 
Printed and Duplicated Publications 


kkk 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


General Contest  All-Columbian Gold Key Winners Victory Star 
Aviation Column Literary Typographical Hand-Set 
Lithographed Fashion Column 
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Editorial and Cartoon Contests Sponsored -by United States Treasury Department and 
Columbia Scholastic’ Press Association 


xk kw 


For Information, Circulars, Registration Forms, address 


The COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Capt. Joseph M. Murphy, Director (In Service) 
Charles F. Troxel}, Acting Director 


202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 
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